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Talkto me of your Mike Fink, your Hawk Eye, and——! 
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A FRAGMENT FROM ‘THE MISSIONARY.’ 





APOSTROPHE TO. THE MISSISSIPPI. 


BY WM. D. GALLAGHER. 





We meet, in other scenes and other lands, 
The friend who left us at the storied isle: 

In wonder mute the Missionary stands 
Upon the shore of the great Western Nile. 
As ere we parted, he for many a mile 

His weary way pursued, with goodly zest; 
Often elated and oppress’d the while, 

With what he noted in the boundless West: 


And once, in notes like these, he the dark stream addrest. 


How long, how long, thou mighty river, 
Hast thou roll’d onward to the deep? 

Or hast thou kept thy course forever, 
And wilt thy course forever keep! 

Say—since the avenging heavens pour’d 

The wrath of an offended Lord 

Upon the primal world, hast thou 

In gloom and grandeur roll’d, as now! 


And were thy shores, thou mighty river, 

Peopled, as were the shores of Nile? 
And knelt thy sons not to the Giver, 

But worshipp’d idol-gods the while? 
And felt they too the wrath that fell, 
O’erwhelming, on the sons of Bel! 

And were thy shores in vengeance strown 
With boneless flesh, and fleshless bone? 


If not—still hast thou, mighty water, 
’ A witness been to many a scene 
Of savage might, and strife, and slaughter, 
And white-man’s deadly feud, I ween: 
And could we draw from out thy deep 
And secret caverns, what they keep 
So darkly veil’d from mortal ken— 
Look! look!—the bones of murdered men! 


Thou passest by, eternal traveler, 
In thy long journey, many a door 
Of christian, anchoret, and reveler— 
The great, the small, the rich, the poor: 
And tell me if, where’er thou ’st been, 
Thou hast a single dwelling seen 
Where sorrow’s waters did not flow— 
Where rose not up the wail of woe? * 


O, would man learn how much depended 
Upon himself, how might the gush 

Of bitter waters be suspended, 
And the wrought spirit feel the hush 

Contentment and religion give! 

O, this would be, indeed, to live! 

And this isin his nature—Still, 

He thoughtless sows, and reapeth ill. 


+Rasselas. 





ver, or in the prairie after antelope, you would have said, 
and you would still say, that neither of them was any thing 
to be compared to him—not a priming. Bill would have 
made a striking figure on a mountain in Wales—whence 
his father emigrated to America. Tall as an anakim— 
gaunt as a wolf—red-haired—and with a face not as soft 
or es White as the hand of a Cincinnati belle—he had eve- 
ry requisite of a hunter. He is a “‘survygorous” fellow: 
but I don’t intend making him the subject of this story. — 
As I said, he told me the tale on the side of a ta)l moun- 
tain—where you would look down, down, down, till you 
were dizzy—and, as they say in the west, “powerful 
weak.” Since then, I have been in the places mentioned 





nose—a long queue—a grey frock—leathern—({I would 
If you hed seen Bill stalking in the mountains after bea- 


eall them breeches, if it were not forieffending the ladies,) 
reaching te the knee—grey stockings—moccasins, and a 
“shuck” cigar.. Don Andreas had one only child; a daugh- 
ter about five years of age. I make no doubt she was 
pretty and interesting—children of that age always are— 
especially to bachelors. 

Sometime in the summer of some year near 18) it 
might have been either before or after, for aught I could 
learn,) Don Andreas was oblged to go to Santa Fe; leav- 
ing his daughter in the fort until his return. A night or 
two after his departure, the sheep had been driven into the 
inclosure; and the inmates of the place were all, either ” 
sound asleep or inclining thereto; when, of a eudden, the 





in, the tale; and if any one would know whether I relate 
the strict truth, why, he may go the same trip. ‘I **reck- 
on” that would bring him to his senses. The reader may 
imagine that J am speaking, (that is, when I begin the 





tale) or he may imagine that Bill is speaking—or both of 
us—-and then he will probably come nearer the “‘strait”’ 
of the matter. If they stumble over any sentiment, poe- 
try, or things of that sort, they may lay them to me—ev- 
ery thing else, I suppose I must acknowledge, is to be 
credited to Bill. So let us ‘‘take the track.” 

The Pecos is a clear, narrow river, rising from a lake 
on the summit of a mountain, about twenty miles from 
Santa Fe, in Newmexico, andrunning into the Del Norte, 


Santa Fe, by the mountain road, it runs by San Miguel—|, 
a considerably ‘‘peart’’ place, for that country, and the 
first villa into which wagons enter on their ‘way to Santa 
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Santa F 





THE GACHUPIN’S DAUGHTER. 





BY ALBERT PIEE. 





If the reader should, perchance, think the following tale 
somewhat apocryphal, I have to.tell him, in the first place, 
that truth often resembles romance—and in the second, that 
Thad it from a most veracious source—to wit, my old friend, 
the trapper, Bill Williams. If ever I write a novel—but 
just now I am not committing, or even thinking of the 
commitment of any such iniquity—Bill shall be my hero. 
' He told me the story on the side of the great, tall, impe- 
tial mountain of Picuvis, where we sat eating snow in 
September, with a ‘fine black-tailed deer at our feet. I 
shall be ‘my hero; and if any of my readers are 
2 western romance ,they were better go at once to 
'e, and ‘see him, before they write another line.— 


Fe. It contains one large square, with three narrow o- 
penings—so formed for defence against the Indians—and 
various other mud edifices, the effects of more recent la- 
bor, scattered about here and there, in “right smart” dis- 
order; and having a wondrous resemblance to a congrega- 
tion of brick kilns. If a man leave the house of mine 
host, Don Blas Baca, without his breakfast, of a cold 


near San Antonio. At a distance of seventy miles from||d 











dogs raised a most clamorous how]; (there are alwiys 
three or four belonging to every Mexican house.) The cry 
was answered here and there by wolves, at intervals, un- 
tilthe moon rose; and then a sudden yell arose—mingled 
with the same wolf-howl—on all sides of the place. Ido 
not know whether the Mexicans fought well. If they did, 
it is more, I believe, than any other of the people of the 
province ever did; for they are generally peculiarly gifted 
with cowardice. The Pawniees slaughtered every soul in 
the place, except Don Miguel, and the child of Don An- 
dreas.. The former escaped by hiding under the skin of a 
newly killed ox; and he always averred, that, peeping out 
when the Indians departed, he saw the child, Lavina, 
carried away, alive, before one of the marauders. Noti- 

ings were ever afterwards heard, by Don Andreas, of 
the child; and at length the whole matter was forgotten, 
except, perhaps, by the relatives of the murdered, and 
by the bereaved and now solitary father. 

Shortly after the decree of congress was passed, ban- 
ishing all the Gachupins from Mexico, a small party of 
men Tett Taos, some time in the fall, and bent their course 
towards the United States, following the Canadian fork of 
the Arkansas, which comes from the north and turns to 
the east about seventy miles from Taos, where it is called 








September morning, he isa fool for his pains—that’s all— 
for it is ‘‘a smart chance” of a road down the Pecos, before 
you come to any other decent posada. Hereand there on 
the river, are a few scattered houses; but as the Cumaches 
and Pawnees consider such “clearings” as somewhat of an 
encroachment on their territorial rights, there is very sel- 
dom any superabundance of cattle or sheep in the valley. 
About seventy miles from San Miguel, is; the last settle- 
ment on the river, where the luckless traveler, if he is 
fool enough to proceed a farther, takes his farewell of 
red pepper and beans. The place once contained some 
dozen or fifteen families of good catholics; but now, the 
whole population consists of two or three men. and anvold 
woman. It was neveravillage, though itbears the name 
of some saint or other; but only a fort, on the very out- 
skirts of the Newmexican settlements, on the east. What 
in the world ever induced any one to settle there, is a 
papstery: but settle there they did, some fifty years ago.— 
The present community had taken possession of the prin- 
cipal mud palace in the place, when we passed through it 
in 1832; and through a little square hole we made our 
entry into the room, then occupied as store-room, parlor, 
dining room, and fortress. In one corner was a huge pile 
of beans and corn; furniture there was none; except the 
mud floor, which served for table, chairs, and bed; various 
articles of armor, such as spears, bows of elk horn and of 
wood; and guns, of Heaven knows what age before the 
flood, with huge locks—hung about the room. There 


were better rooms above; but this we were told was the 


niet, when the Pananas—or Pawnees, made their in- 
roads. 

About the year 1820, this fort contained several fami- 
lies. Among them, and inhabiting the edifice of which I 
have spoken, was a Gachupin, or old Spaniard, by name 
Don Andreas Muro, who had chosen this place for a short 
residence, on account of the advantages there afforded for 
feeding sheep—for be it known, the Newmexican sheep 
are more valuable in the south than any others; and the 
Don annually sent a large number of those quadrupeds to 
Durango. I do not know what kind of a man Don An- 
dreas was; but I have a very distinct recollection of the 
personal beauties of the Senor Don Miguel Ruis, one of 
the little old men garrisoning the place; and formerly, as 








he averred, shepherd to Don Andreas. He was a short, 
thin, withered old man, with a sharp chin, anda sharper 


Little Red river. The materials of which the company 
was composed, wete heterogeneous enough; consisting of . 
two or three Frenchmen from somewhere about Vide Pous 
che, three or four Missouri boys, a White river ‘roarer’ or 
two from Arkansas, and two Spaniards,—one, our ac- 
quaintance Don Andreas, and the other a young Newmex- 
ican, named Jose Delgado. The chief or head of the 
party was a middle-aged trapper and Indian trader, who 
was driving through to the United States a number of 
mules, which he had purchased in Califurnia. ‘Fhe whole 
party were well mounted and well armed; and, "being 
twelve or fifteen in number, would probably have made a 
“good smart chunk of a fight.”” Each mancarried a stake 
and a gourd—one to make his horse fast at night, and the 
other to supply himself with water. 

I should hate to delay my readers with a long descrip- 
tion of the persons composing the party; but a White riv- 
er boy is not to be sneezed at. They area race sti gene- 
ris—full-blooded “‘scrougers””—with a considerable portion 
of the:snapping turtle in their composition. That part of 
Arkansas lying on White river, formerly contained some 
of ‘the most lawless characters in existence; but, being 
myself an Arkansian, I thank Heaven that the race is 
disappearing; and svon will have ceased to exist. The 
individual “roarers,” however, with whom we are just 
now concerned, were free, if not from the vices, at least 
from the crimes which illustrated the characters of many 
of these “boys.” They were tall, strong, hardy cordel- 
pulling—match-shooting—whiskey-drinking—horseracing 
—cock-fighting—gin-cocktailloving ‘beauties’! and in the 
prairie, where they could not indulge in these vices—stea- 
dy, vigilant, bold hunters. Where there was danger, they 
al ways ‘‘stood in their tracks.’’ 

IT have no desire to force my readers to accompany the 
party on their tedious route down the Canadian. Ima- 
gine, then; kind reader, an undulating plain, with here 
and there a patch of oak woods just beyond the cross tim- 
ybers—between the Canadian and the Fausse Washita, 
and about three a west of Fort Gibson—a- 
bout as far west as the dragoons have ever gone—and, 
nevertheless, a long way this side of the Rocky mountains; 
just in the point of one of those patches of timber are our 
friends. It is not always the case in the prairie that the 
hunter,or the traveler can obtain food—as I know by ex- 
perience—having starved once ortwice, three or four days, 
and then eaten horse-meat—and therefore they were rf - 
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ing a for a day, tohunt. Providence, however, was 
remarkably kind on this occasion, for just when half a 
dozen of the party were saddling their horses and prepar- 
ing their arms, a dark mass of unwieldy animals appeared 
issuing from a point of timber to the east, feeding slowly 
down towards the camp. Mass after mass came pouring 
out, until the whole plain wascovered densely with buffalo; 
and as the wind was fortunately blowing from them to- 
wards the camp, they moved grunting onward until the 
van had passed it, and the whole extent of\country to the 
east and north was full of them. Then our hunters pre- 
pared for the slaughter. They dashed out of the camp 
towards their victims, who immediately betook them- 
selves to flight, directing their course towards the north. 


There is nothing like a buffalo hunt on horseback. If 


‘ your horse is well trained, he does not need guiding, and 

you havé both arms at liberty to manage your gun. He 
will run up within six or eight feet of a buffalo; and when 
exactly opposite, you fire, and continue on after another. 
A pistolis an. efficient weapon in this way; but nothing 
is like am arrow: an Indian or a Mexican will shoot one 
through a buffalo. The hunters had gone perhaps, three 
miles from their camp;—-and had outrun nearly all the 
herd—when their attention was attracted by a new sight. 
Directly in tront of them were about twenty Indians,— 
stationed, as it were, on the circumference of a large cir- 
cle, enclosing a large number of wild horses, which, by 
turns, they were continually chasing. There was no mis- 
taking the tribe to whichthey belonged. ‘The single bunch 
of short hair on the-top of the head; the noose at the end 
of the rope; and their employment, showed them to be 
Osages. The horses which they were pursuing, were 
now nearly tired; and every new hunter who darted intothe 
circle, noosed one, till all were taken, except one or two, 
who ran off from them as’if in play. It is impossible to 
run down the best horses of the prairie. 


One by one the Osages gathered round our hunters— 
fine, large, portly men—and, belying their looks, began to 
practice, what an Osage always practices, stealing and 
begging. Their camp was not far distant, on a little 
creek running into the Washita, and thither our hunters 
accompanied them. They had come out into the hunting 
ground, together with their wives and children; for there 
is no little Jabor to be performed in dressing buffalo robes, 
&c.; and the Osage is far too Jazy to do that himself: he 
leaves it to his wife. Every thing in the.camp was bu- 
sy. In front of each tent women were at work: some 
scraping buffalo skins with a kind of hoe; some dressing 
deer skins; some fleecing meat for drying; and some cook- 
ing. The strangers were introduced into the tent of the 
chief, young Clairmont, a fine, intelligent looking man, 
of about twenty-five years of age. His wife was in the 
tentysewing, for she had been educated by the missiona- 
ries. ‘There was also a young girl—manifestly not an 
Osage—but more resembling.a French woman; wearing 
*aditcde'crucifix, by a chain round her neck. One of the 
party, a White river boy, spoke the Quapaw language, 

which is a dialect of the Osage; and the conversation was 
for some time carried on between the Americansand Osa- 
through him. An Osage is sometimes a chattering an- 
imal; and for a while there was as great a confusion of 
tongues in the tent as at the Towerof Babel. The Osa- 
ges made many enquiries; and among others, inquired of 
what nation was Don Andreas. On hearing the answer, 
the chief exclaiined, ‘*Jshpalo!” and a murmur of sur- 
prise ran through the Osages. ' Pointing to the young girl, 
‘the chief explained that she was Spanish likewise. She 
had started at the mention of Spaniards; and sat gazing 
earnestly at Don Andreas, while the chief stated that ma- 
ny years before, his father took her from the Pawnees;— 
and then, holding out the crucifix, she uttered the simple 
words; “‘es mi padre.” 


I am glad to be able to say, in conformity with the good 
and established custom of all romantic writers and story 
tellers, that Don Andreas obtained, the next year, a per- 
mission from congress to return to Newmexico—and his 
daughter was, in 1831, the bride of Don Jose Delgado. 





COBE SLACOw..A REVISED SKETCH. 





BY WM. D. GALLAGHER. 





I traveled by stage, last fall, from Dayton to Cincin- 
nati. I hed but one companion—an eastern gentleman— 
and much of our conversation was upon the history, re- 
soorces, people and-peeuliarities, of the West. At Ham- 
ilton, a -third person joined usy This wasa Kentucky 
drover, who was returning from ‘‘a jaunt jest over into 
Illinois and Indiana.” He was rude—but as frank and 
whole-souled a fellow as you will meet once, ina long 
time. 

While rolling rapidly over the rich bottom land imme- 
diately this side of Hamilton, my eastern companion and 
myself re-commenced our eonversation on western sub- 
jects. Our new friend did not listen to us long in silence. 
Perceiving that [ knew something about matters and things 
in the baekwoods, he addressed himself to me. 
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on your team’s taking a nap 











‘‘Maybe you’ve been over in Hoosherland, in your day, | Jet, bre 
pumkin-pie and rye-coffee, and depart amid a dozen wish. 


“‘Well—aint they cautions out thar, anyhow?” |, 

The eastern gentleman smiled. He had before him a 
visible illustration of one topic of our previous conver- 
sation, 

I slid into the dtover’s mood, as easily as he had slip- 
ped into our conversation. 

*‘Rough exteriors, but generous hearts.” “ 

“You may well say that, strannger. Naterally, I aint 
rawboned; but you can see I h’aint got much flesh on my 
bones to brag of now; arid my skin’s like the back side 
of a bacon-ham, and my hair as crisped and frizzled as a 
nigger’s”’. 

“Oras the side-locks of some of our ladies that you 
may have noticed, when you passed through the city last 
spring.” 

“Exactly—ha! ha! wha! Your ladies” —— 
wey we mustn’t forget our neighbors of Hoosher- 
and.’ 

*‘No. Well—maybe you'd like to hear how I became 
as lean asa Jarsey pig. Yousee, I was down in the Wa- 
bash country;.and the Fever and Ager cotch me there; 
and between the two, they shuck and burnt all the flesh 
off of my body, and tried to make leather of my skin and 
nigger’s wool of my hair. They kep me down four 
weeks, cool; but they found my joints teo well put togeth- 
er, to be shuck to pieces by a trifle. So I got on my feet 
again, and am going back to Kentuck, scamper. Four 
weeks we had it, rough and tumble; and we was purty 
well matched, I tell you; for one day I would be master, 
and the next the rascals would have me down again; but 
they could n’t hold me still though, for I kep rolling and 

finning and shaking all the time. Buttwoon one wasn’t 
fair play; I could n’t stand it; and, stramnger, maybe I 
did n’t get purty d——d sick of the scrape before we got 





through. I’d sooner take hold of two chaps from among 
the knobs, any time. 
body knows.—Well, we had our bout—that is, 1 and the 
rascally Fever and Ager—at a worthy old Hoosher far- 
mer’s, in the Wabash country. 


And they’re the very devil, every 


I was kep there five 
weeks; and when I asked for my bill, if you'll take my 


word for’t, the kind old codger would n’t take a shilling. 
‘I had n't been much trouble—was welcome to what I’d 
had—might make the young’uns a present, if I chose— 
never charged a strannger nuthen for a night or two’s 
lodging—-could n’t think of turning his house into a tav- 
ern.’ 
about for the urchins that were not big enough to be at 
work. There were three fine white-haired boys—Shem, 
Ham, and Japhet—and a pale, delicate little girl—Ruth; 
and I gave Ruthy my breast-pin, and Japhet my pen-knife, 
and Ham (who was a schvol-boy) my everpoint pencil, 
and Shem (the eldest) my watch; and such a bobbing of 
heads, and scraping of feet, atid glistening of eyes, as 
there was among that little flock, i 

and, when I stooped down to kiss little Ruthy, my heart, 


So the old man stepped out, and I began to look 


never did see before; 


I tell you, fluttered about every which way, and felt en- 


tirely too big for its cage. What’s o’clock, strannger, see- 
ing as I’ve no time-teller now!” : 


‘*A}most four.” 


**We shall get in late. Reéeck- 


Whoop, driver--halloo! 
9 

“Guess your tongue is n’t troubled much in that way,” 
muttered the driver. ”*I'was well the Kentuckian did not 
hear him. 

And so we rolled along to the city, much pleased with 
the company of the jolly-hearted Kentuckian.—Thinking 
of the incident the other day, my own visit to Indiana oc- 
curred to me; and I recollected having once written a 
brief sketch of some sport I one day had with a young 
Hoosheroon, By some means, it got into the hands of 
my friend of the Daily Gazette; and thence very natural- 
ly found its way into the columns of his excellent paper. 
1 have retouched it a little; and now publish it among our 
series of illustrations of western peculiarities, for the ben- 
efit of my own readers. 

Tue Youne Hoosneroon.—In returning from a busi- 
ness trip to Illinois, a few years since, I took occasion to 
pass through two or three of the more sparsely populated 
counties of Indiana. A flying visit to any seetion of coun- 
try, I know, affords but poor opportunities’ for studying 
character, or anything else. Knough, however, may be 
seen, heard and felt, to enable one to form a pretty correct 
opinion upon many particulars. Judging from my own 
experience, I should say the citizens of Indiana yield to 
those of no other portion of the Union, in kindliness of 
heart, generous feelings, and hospitality to strangers; and 
the lower in society we go, in the greater perfection do we 
find these qualities. I have never found anywhere those who 
endeavored more assiduously to please, or who were more 
fearful that every thing might not be done exactly as one 
would wish. During my equestrian jaunt, I several times 
give offence by offering a trifle in return for a most ex- 
cellent dinner for myself, and a “sugar trough” full of 
**provender” for my “‘kritter.” And many a tine did I 
tie my horse by a hay stack, take ‘“‘mush-and-milk” with 
the family, pass the night very comfortably on a sweet 
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ast next morning on delicious corn “pone,” 


es for my welfare, and with probably a pound or more of 
“molasses cake’’ in my pocket, and only twelve anda ha, 
cents lower in my finances, then when I dismounted an 
asked a night’s lodging, and received the brief but frank 
reply, ‘*Well,I reckon we can make you comfortable,” 

One day, as I was leisurely riding along through 
heavily timbered district, I came suddenly upon a lad ap. 
parently between ten. and twelve yearsold. I had passed 
no house for many miles, and could see no “clearing” in 
any, direction around me. I was surprised to find so merea 
child alone in such a wilderness. I dismounted, and ap. 
| proached him, He stood at the foot of a dead tree, from 
a hole among the roots of which every now-and-then js. 
sued a tremendous growl. He.turned his eyes upon me 
for a moment, as I neared him; and I was struck with 
the intelligence of his countenance, and his apparent in. 
difference at the approach of a stranger. He had a cer. 
tain waggish look, and on the whole I was satisfied that 
he had seen travelers before, and that, notwithstanding 
his youth, he knew perfectly well what he was. about.— 
He was armed with a long stick, or pole sharpened at 
one end, which he was very dexterously, but most un. 
ceremoniously, thrusting into the hole whence proceed. 
ed the terrible growling that had at first arrested my at- 
tention. 

“‘What have you, my boy!” enquired I, after surveying 
him for a few moments. 

**A stick, if I know,” replied the urchin, turning up as 
quizzical an eye as can be found in a thousand, and then 
giving the occupant of the hole a tremendous punch, 
which brought forth a grow] that made the woods reverbe- 
rate. 

And a pretty sharp one too, if J know,” responded I; 
smiling. ‘But what have you treed?” 

‘I have a *possum holed,” replied the boy, giving a se- 
cond arch look, and another tremendous punch. 

“TI should rather think you had him halved,” said], 
stooping down, and peeping into the burrow. 

‘Do you belong in these here parts?” asked he, eyeing 
oo attentively, though with something of a leer, as be- 
ore. 

“T do not.” 

**You’re a traveler, looken at the land, ’specten to pur- 
chase, if I know,” continued the boy. 

“Specten to Purchase!” It cannot be the imp of a 
band of robbers, thought I, wishing:to sound my purse, 
But I almost immediately replied, ‘“‘A traveler, though 
not on a land speculating tour, if I know.” 

*¢You never lived in the woods, I low,” said he. 

“JT never did. But how do you know that?” 

‘I think so. And you never hunted ’possums?” 

‘“‘No—never!” 

“I though that too. Why,” he continued, dropping his 
pole, and assuming a look of some importance, ‘‘when 
you’ve been as long in these here back woods as me, you 
won’t talk of halving a ’possum in its hole. They’ve 
more lives nor a cat, and I might stand here till harvest 
and punch, and be no better off. Wait a minute or two, 
and I’ll show you how to hole a ’possum, a little the 
slickest.” 

Saying this, he took a large jacknife from one of his 
pockets, and an arrow-head flint from another, and heap- 
ing together a few pieces of spunk, or dry rotten wood, 
he struck, and in the course of ten minutes had a ‘pretty 
smart” fire kindled at the mouth of the ’possam’s hole. 
This, he said, was for the purpose of “smoking him out.” 
Pleased with the boy’s activity, and the almost manliness 
of his actions, 1 seated myself at a short distance, to 
watch his movements, 

*‘The tree may burn, and your horse may get scared, 
and break away, if I know,” said he, ‘‘and you had bet- 
ter look out.” 

But before I had time to look around, a large oppossum 
galloped past me. The young Hoosheroon, however, was 
close in the rear,and the animal’s flight was soon stopped; 
for no sooner did it feel the weight of the boy’s stick,now 
that. it had emerged to the light, where its movements 
could be seen, than it dropped down, and keeled over on 
its side, to all appearance dead, 

‘That was a well-aimed biow, my boy,” said I. 

“But it h’aint done much, though, if I know,” said he, 
with a knowing shake of the head. 

“Why, you have killed the animal,” said I, ‘and what 
more do you want!” 

“I want to halve it,” replied he, not yet for, etting my 
Witticiem, and with an arch smile, which I ha not ex- 
actly comprehend. 

“And if you’ll holdit up by the hind legs for a moment, 
T’ll show you how we do these things ts. wally 

I assented, though not without some fears of his wag- 
gery, and he again whipped out his jacknife. But the 
blade had hardly found its way through the animal’s skin, 
when I flung the oppossum,over my head to the distance 
of twenty feet, and jumped nearly as far in an opposite di- 
restion. Thetruth was, I soon felt the animal’s cold tail 
against my wrist, and looking down, saw its eyes glaring, 








its jaws extended, and its back curving to a degree that 
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would soon have brought its mouth in very. ca weigiy 
porhood with my hands. I thought it well to get ri 
such adead charge, as soon as possible; and ‘in less thati 
no time,” as the young Hoosheroon would say, ‘I and -the 
oppossum were something like a distance of forty feet 
apart. The boy had anticipated the result{ and seizing 
a club, he bounded after his enemy, and soon brought it 
to its back again, ‘as dead as ever.” He then turned 
round, and enjoyed a hearty laugh, at my expense;—~ 
apologizing, however, by “*’sposing I’d-pardoh him, as it 
mought have been dead.”’- And though I. was not ‘igno- 
rant of the character of the animal, dead I certainly 
thought it was, after receiving such an unmerciful punch- 
ing, and such a blow as the young Hercules had given it 
when it emerged from its hole. 

“J presume it is dead now,” said I, again approach- 


ing. . ‘ 

"hie dead as it was afore, if I know,” answered the 
boy. ‘*Why, these here things has fifty lives, and will 
sometimes run after their heads is off.—J understand 
managing ’em well, though; and if you aint'in. too big a 
hurry, and “ll waita little bit longer, I’ll show you how to 
kill ’em. 

“But this is certainly dead,” said I, turning it over two 
or three times with my foot. 

‘As dead as it was afore, and I’ll show you, if I know,” 
replied the boy, as he moved off in the direction of the 
fire he had kindled to ‘‘smoke out” the oppossum. He soon 
returned with a- live coal stuck in a split stick; and open- 
ing the jaws of the animal, he forced the fire into its 
mouth and held it there till the dead came -to life, and 

n to scamper away again. I now expressed myself, 
satisfied that it was not dead, and he quickly pursued and 
overtook his victim. Again it was stretched upon the 

und, and the young Hoosheroon began.his preparations 
or its execution. He cut a forked limb from a sapling, 
and sharpened the prongs. This he. placed over the 
oppossum, one of the prongs on each side; and driving 
them into the earth, thus confined the animal so that it 
could not possibly escape. He then took his jack-knife, 
and proceeded with great deliberation, to sever the ani- 
mal’s head from its body. Its struggles were great, but 
availed it nothing; and in a few minutes it was not only: 
halved, but quartered too, and its different parts were 
scattered over the ground. 

It was near night, and I accompanied the youth to his 
home, which was about a mile distant from the scene of 
the preceding exploit, where I was made “comfortable” 
till the next morning. I thought the little fellow had 
performed quite a heroic action, worthy of being recorded 
as illustrative of the character and habits of the back- 
woods youth. His parents, however, seemed to look up- 
on it as a common affair; and his mother chid him that 
“he had not taken an axe with him, instead of going and 
butchering the animal so unmercifully.” 

Like the above, are the sports of the youth of the back- 
woods of North America, even during their childhood.— 
What else then could be expected, than that they would 
become, as they do, hardy and powerful men—capable of 
wielding the flail and the battle-brand with equal dexteri- 
ty and effect, and of humbling alike their forests and 

eir foes. The rapid and great inroads on the lately 
interminable wildernesses of the West, are proofs of their 
industry, enterprise, and greatness at home; and the an- 
nals of the second war with Great Britain, testify to their 
superior prowess on the field of battle. It was such 
men as they that achieved our independence—it is such 
men as they that are fit to dwell in a republic—and 
while sucf men compose a large portion of its citizens, 
the liberties of the whole are safe. 


———— 
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REVOLUTIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 





The title of this paper may lead the reader to imagine 
that it is political—it is not—at least not exclusively. Its 
object is to bring before the eye a brief review of the won- 
derful change which has taken place in governments, in- 
stitutions, manners, arts, sciences, and manufactures,since 
the year 1800. The result of such a review, in itself by 
no means uninteresting,will be, in our opinion, a conviction 
that never was so much done, in the same space of time, 
since the world began. 

In France, at the commencement of the century, there 
existed a consular government—Bonaparte being first con- 
‘sul—a government raised upon the ruins of a sad and me- 
morable revolution; in 1812, Bonaparte became consul for 
life; in 1804, emperor; in 1808, he deprived the» pope, 
who crowned him, of his.territories; in 1809, he divorced 
his wife; in 1810, he married Maria Louise. Between 
the commencement of his career and its close, he created 
three kingdoms, Bavaria, Saxony, and Wirtemberg. He 
made his brother Joseph, king of Spain; his brother Lou- 
is, king of Holland; his brother Jerome, king of West- 
phalia; his brother-in-law Murat, king of Naples; and his 
son-in-law Eugene, viceroy of Italy.—Facts, astounding 
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in themselves, not more strongly illust¥ative of the revo- 
lutions of the presenteentury as connected with France 
and its emperor, than as exhibiting the generality of revo- 
lutions as to the other. nations in which those family pro- 
motions were made. 

Keeping our eye then upon France, we see in 1814 the 
exiled and denounced Bourbons restored to their throne— 
Russian cossacks bivoudc in the Champs Elysées,and En- 
glish soldiers mount guard at the Tuileries—Bonaparte is 
banished to Elba—his family are dethroned and degraded, 
—from Elba he escapes, returns. to Paris, is ‘again in the 
ascendant, reigns for his hundred days, and then, by a se- 
ries of victories, crowned and consummated by that of 
Waterloo, is beaten down never to rise again: unable to 
escape, he makes a merit of surrendering to England, and 
for the sake of peace in Europe, is sent to St. Helena,— 
where he dies. On his departure, the Bourbons again 
succeed: Louis XVIII. dies at a good old age in his 
palace; and is succeed by Charles X.. The son of the duc 
de Berri, murdered before his infant’s birth, is heir pro- 
sumptive to the throne—anew revolution breaks out— 
Charles X. abdicates—his ministers are tried and impris-'j 
oned for life—the throne is occupied by his nephew, as 
citizen king of the French—the son of Bonaparte dies—the 
widow of the duc de Berri is imprisoned—marries a sec- 
ond husband—has another child—and France, altogether 





in the strictest alliance with England, her oldest and. most 
inveterate enemy, is oaly kept from a revolution, by the 
unflinching severity of the ‘liberal’ king, who was forced 
upon the throne by the last one. All these events have 
occurred during this century. 

In Portagal, after the measures of the French had driv- 
en thé prince regent and his family to the Brazils, the 
English rescued that country from French tyranny. In 
1821, the king (as he had then become by the death of his 
father) returned to his throne; in 1820, his eldestson, Don 
Pedro, having formally dissolved the union between. Bra- 
zil and Portugal, caused himself to be proclaimed emperor 
of Brazil; Don John VI. died in 1826, when Don Pedro 
reclaimed the crown of Portugal for his daughter, Donna 
Maria; Don Miguel, second son of Don John, claimed the 
throne as the law of the land and the decree of Lamego 
warranted. Inthe mean time, a revolution occurred in 
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tle and character,of regent. By this revolution, for such 
it is, the Spanish we is Sceupied by a child. 

Belgium and Holjand have been separated; Antwerp has 
been besieged by the French; the prince of Saxe Coburg, 
widower of the princess Charlotte of Wales, has been 
made king of the Belgians, and married a daughter of the 
occupier of the French throne. The affairs of Greete, 
which have been so long unsettled, are as unsettled still, 
with this difference, that England has furnished her with 
a‘king, in the person of prince Otho of Bavaria, whose. 
revenue is derived from this country, but whose period:of, 
domination is fortunately not to be calculated upon with 
any degree of certainty. ; 

n Russia, after the murder of Paul, Alexander suc- 
ceeded, and did not dié without’ some suspicion of foul 
play. He was succeeded by his brother, Nicholas the first, 
whose elder brother, Constantine, with a most rémarka- 
ble diffidence, or indifference to imperial sway, declined 
the throne’ in his favor. 

In England the circumstances comfiected with the suc- 
cession have been complicated and extraordinary. In 1820, 
George the third died, having survived his fifth son, the 
duke of Kent, six. days. The princess Charlotte died, 
with her infant, in 1817; Queen Charlotte in 1818; the 
Duchess of York in 1820; in 1821, Queen Carolne; in 
1827, the lamented duke of York, in 1828, the queen of 
Wirtemberg, princess royal of England; and in 1830, his 
late most excellent majesty. The present king has-no 
surviving issue; and the crown hereafter devolves upon 
the daugter of his late majesty’s fifth son—a child. 

In 1814, the electorate of Hanover was erected into a 
kingdom, the crown of which belongs to the king of Eng- 
land, but is separated from-it whenever a queen governs 
this empire; consequently, upon the accession of the prin- 
cess Victoria tothe British throne, the duke of Gamber- 
Tand, as next heir to the crown, becomes king of Han- 
over—the Salic Jaw in that kingdom excluding females.— 
London New Monthly Magazine. ° ‘s 





TRANSCRIPT OF NEWS. 


The new English ministry has been completed under 
the auspices of sir Robert Peel and the duke of Wel- 





Brazil, and the emperor took to flight; his son, a child, is 
now the emperor. The struggle between the brothers is 
too familiar to need a word of remark; the claim of Don 
Pearo for his daughter is at present successful, and Donna, 
Maria, a child, occupies the Portuguese throne. 

Spain, on the renewal of the war in 1803, was compell- 
ed to take active measures against England; in 1804, she 
declared war against us; in 1805, Nelson, with his heart’s 
blood, bought us the glorious victory of Trafalgar, in 
which the Spanish fleet, combined with that of France, 
was destroyed; in 1808, Bonaparte threw off the mask as 
to Spanish affairs; Charles 1V. abdicated, and Ferdinand 
VII. was proclaimed. Atthis period, Charles IV. having 
been induced to declare his abdication a compulsory act, 
was also induced to throw himself for safety upon Bona- 
parte’s kindness. Then it was that Bonaparte invited Fer- 
dinand to come and meet him on his road to Madrid; the 
king was deceived and went; he arrived at Vittoria, where 
he was surrounded by French troops, and where he re- 
ceived a letter from Bonaparte, addressed him,not as king, 
butas prince of Austrias, assuring him that he, Bonaparte, 
not only as his friend, but as the general protector and 
benefactor of Europe, was visiting Spain merely with a 
view to make such reforms as might be most agreeable to 
the popular feeling, and best tend to the pacification of 
the country. d 

Upon the receipt of this friendly communication, Fer- 
dinand continued his journey to Bayonne, where he dined 
with his illustrious friend and patron; and, after dinner, 
heard from his imperial host, that he thought it good to 
fill the throne of Spain by placing one of his own brothers 
on it! .Ferdinand found himself in fact a prisoner, and 
was shortly after compelled to renounce his crown at the 
desire of his father, expressed in the presence of Bona- 
parte himself, to whom that father had the day before sold 
his kingdom and his birth-right for a stipulated sum. 

This compulsory step caused the patriotic revolution in 
Spain. Joseph Bonaparte arrived at Madrid to assume the 
regal power; but the inherent force of the nation was ir- 
resistible, and he was driven from his precarious dignity. 
Then came the peninsular war, with all its glories, and its 
expenditure of blood and treasure: in 1814, Ferdinand 
returned to his country. He married four times; and by 
his last wife had one daughter, which daughter he pro- 
claimed heir to the throne, to the exclusion of his brother, 
Don Carlos. This declaration he subsequently annulled, 
bat, eventually, finally confirmed. Don Carlos, at his 
brother’s death, asserted his claim to the sovereignty,— 
with, as it is said, the support and concurrence of a great 


lington. The people do not appear to relish the new ar- 
rangement in the least, It was expected that the present 
Parliament would be dissolved by the tory rulers of the 
os The Whigs were confident of triumphing at the 
polls. 

Up to the latest dates received in this country from 
France, the Ministers had not presented, to the chambers 
the subject of our claims. 


The political meetings in England keep up considera- . ° 


ble excitements, but the whigs and tories had not come 
to blows. ; 

Ireland was comparatively tranquil. In Scotland spir- 
ited elections were progressing, as well as in Ireland. 

The celebrated jurist, M.J. D. Meyer, died at Am- 
sterdam on the 6th ult. aged 54 years. : 

Noah H, Swayne, of Columbus, has been re-appointed 
district attorney for the state of Ohio. 

Roger B. Taney, has been nominated by the president 
to fill the seat on the bench of the supreme court vacated 
by the resignation of judge Duval. ot 

The Charlestown, peg county Va.) Free Press 
states, that governor Lucas is the ¢hird native-born citi- 
zen of that county who has filled the gubernatorial 
chair of “the Ohio State.” - > 2 

Enough of the stock of the bank of Xenia has been 
taken to insure its immediate commencement of opera- 
tions. 

nes Kremer has béen nominated by a public meet- 
ing in Union county, Pa., as a candidate for governor of 
that commonwealth, 

The Irish tory papers, in their proscriptive ferosity, re- 
commend the protestant landlords to drive out their 
cetholic tenantry, and substitute others in their stead of 
a different creed. 

Several cases of cholera have appeared at Richmond, 
Va. A committee of the house of delegates, appointed 
to investigate the subject, has reported that the disease 
is not now epidemic. 

A bold villain in Philadelphia, engaged two porters, 
and walking deliberately into a cabinet warehouse, order- 
ed the men to take off a costly sofa—thinking him the 
owner, they complied with his request and marched off 
with the articles according to the order of the employer. 

In the legislature of Missouri, resolutions have been 
offered, prohibiting the introduction into that state. of 
slaves for sale or hire, by other than residents, or persons 
about becoming so, and for compelling masters to treat 
their slaves with humanity. 

Among the new works announced, we see ‘Village Re- 
miniscences. By an old maid. Three volames post oc- 





majority of the people. Foreign interference has hith- 
erto thwarted the views of Don Carlos, whose consort, 
harrassed by misfortunes, privations, and anxieties, has 
fallen a victim to persecution, and died in the parsonage- 
house of'a village near Gosport. The success of the wid- 
ow of Don Ferdinand has enabled her to proclaim her 








daughter as queen of Spain, she herself assuming the ti- 


tavo.’ What afund of agreeable gossip this must be. 
Among the laws passed at the late session of the legis- 
lature of Vermont, was one exempting females from im- 
prisonment for debt. 
The British Parliament is further prorogued from the 
18th of December to the 15th of January. 
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THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 


BY JAMES H. PERKINS, ESQ. 








How strangely, sometimes, doth the Past 
Mingle its colors with the Present! 

The blush upon a summer sky; 

The ocean’s moan upon the shore; 

The glancing of an eye; 

A sound we never heard before; 

A sight we never thought to see; 

The dark main waking in its ire; 

The shifting of the northern fire; 

—Ten thousand things which fortune flings 
Across our track, 

May touch the first, th’ electric link 

Of that mysterious chain, 

And, like the light from Heaven, comes back 
The past, in youthful prime again. 


For a moment lost and-blind, 

What is, in truth, we leave behind; 
—The sculptured column seems a tree, 
The moulded roof a sky; 

And we hear the wood-birds’ minstrelsy 
In the bleak wind whistling by. 

The mist curls up into the md 

Of those that lived, and loved, and died; 
And the bleak winter seems the warm 
And pleasant summer-tide! 


Again I seek the shady nook; 

Or tumble on the new-mown hay; 

Or chase the fishes in the brook; 

Or, happy, briglit and gay, 

With old straw hat upon my head, 

Once more my native hills I tread, 
Where Putnam fought, and Warren bled; 
And watch the sinking sunlight shed 
Its beauty o’er the bay. 

While round me, with the radiance mild 
Cluster, as when a little child, 

The many forms I knew—which now 
Are mouldering in the grave; 

But while the memories of the past 
Thus throng upon me, thick and fast, 
And from the realms of death and doubt 
The spirits of the dead step out; 

And the drop stands upon my brow— 
Some careless, some unmindful hand, . 
Will tear me from that blessed land, 
Drive from my sight that magic train— 
And I am a tall man again, 

A stranger on Ohio’s strand. 


? 





But what a power is this! 

And what a privilege is ours, 

To find a never-failing bliss 

In past and future hours! 

Misfortune o’er the present day 

May govern with unquestioned sway; 
But in that world which is to be, 
How poor, how powerless is she! 
Though pain. and poverty, and death 
Should all unite their fearful might 
To crush me to the earth, 

Still would the elastic spirit rise, 
The suffering and the fear despise, 
And seek beyond the opening skies 
The country of its birth. 

There, unto me it may be given, 
Amid the countless hosts of Heaven, 
Amid the bright, seraphic band, 
Before’ my Father’s throne to stand, 
Before my Savior’s face to bow; 

A seraph’s scepter in my hand, 

A seraph’s crown upon my brow. 


Then unto me the power may be, 
With kind and gentle ministry, 

To bid the warring cease; 

To cause the shades of sorrow flee, 
And bring the mourner peace. 

Or in a wider sphere of good, 
Above some universe of strife, 
Dove-like, it may be mine to brood, 
And still the chaos into life. 


Oh! when I dwell on thoughts like these, 
My spirit seems to hear the cry, 

“Come up;”—and listening to the call, 
Earth’s dearest pleasures do but pall, 
The scales from off my vision fall, 

And I coud pray to die. 





SaRDANAPALUS.—Byron’s tragedy of Sardanapalus has 
been produced at the Dublin theater, and met with a fa- 
vorablereception. Mr. Macready sustained the “‘Hero,” 


‘EXERCISE---A MORNING ADVENTURE. 





BY THOMAS H, SHREVE. 





Speaking: of exercise, said my friend, Frank Mason, 
to me one day, I think it is clear, that nature meant I 
should rival Coleridge rather than Murat. I have’ an 
utter* horror of spirited horses; and never flung my 
right leg over a saddle without having every nerve in 
my frame to shiver as if the breath of a fall ague had 
come over them. I am not cowardly, either—that is, 
phrenology tells me so—and I know that Ihave braved the 
fire of Miss ——’s eyes without aquaver. I am not with- 
out grace, and will not yield the palm to any bachelor in 
arly one of the four and twenty states at a birth-night 
ball; but I will be qualified to this, that I never strode a 
horse without being conscious that every thing like grace- 
fulness had effected a precipitate retreat from the mem- 
bers of my body corporate. 

Well, continued he, notwithstanding this knowl- 
edge, I once suffered a pair of black eyes to betray me in- 
toa difficulty with a horse of spirit. I was sitting alone 
in my room one night, when Dick Henson called on me 
for my company, agreeably to an engagement I had made 
with him to give my opinion of a girl who had enamored 
his senses. i wanted to see Dick’s choice, and was ready 
to go along with him in a minute. 

When we entered the room, we found that Miss Mary 

was not alone. A country cousin of her’s had arrived that 
day, and they were engaged in conversation as we came 
upon them. - Introductions were exchanged, and we were 
seated—Dick within reach of his heart’s idol, and I with- 
in six feet of Miss Louisa. In half an hour he was im- 
paradised, and 1 was quite comfortable. Louisa fully sus- 
tained the reputation of the sex by her colloquial powers, 
and it was as much as I could accomplish to follow her 
fancy in its flights. Her face was very pretty, and her 
eyes emitted a regular succession of electrical sparks. 
She arose and moved—I should profane her action if I 
said she walked—across the room, and, to my infinite ad- 
miration, 1 discovered that she was limbed like a houri. 
Dick turned round and told me he had just proposed a 
horseback ride; and assured me, on the authority of his 
inamoratto, that Louisa was exceedingly fond of the ex- 
recise. Before I had time to think of my aversionto hor- 
ses, the preliminaries had been settled for a ride at five 
the next morning. 
Notwithstanding I felt very comfortable in the presence 
of Louisa, I must acknowledge that I experienced some 
terrors shortly afterwards when I thought of the proposed 
ride. I had some doubts as to the respectability of my 
appearance on a horse; and, as I am somewhat scru- 
pulous in the matter of exhibiting myself, I did not rel- 
ish the prospect of the proposed ride. However, under 
the feeling with which Louisa had inspired me, I grew 
wonderously courageous, and soon determined to brave 
the consequences, come what might. 

It was a long time after I: had retired before I could 
compose my wandering thoughts, and sleep. And when 
I had forgotten myself, I dreamed of castles and knights, 
and ladye loves, and horses, and tournaments, enough to 
have filled at least a hundred square miles. After a rest- 
less night, spent in this way, I was glad to hail the first 
appearance of day streaking up from the eastern horizon. 

My friend Dick got along in good time. I always 
had, and certainly always will have, a peculiar horror of 
livery-stable horses. You have formed, perhaps, no ac- 
quaintance with the vile creatures, and you have doubtful 
anticipations whether you are about to re-enact the Gil- 
pin drama, and get your neck broken, or whether you will 
soil your dicky in some hog-wallow. As such fancies 
crowded upon me, I ‘really was so ungallant as to wish 
Louisa was in the country, and I was spending this early 
hour as I generally do. But all such wishes were vain. 
I had made an engagement, and go I must. 

I got two horses, and the keeper of the stable assured 
me that they were both perfectly safe and easy. I had 
some doubts of the fellow’s veracity, for as I cast a look 
in the creature’s eye, I thought I could discover something 
of adare-devii leer lurking aboutit. I bestrode him with 
great caution, for I suspected him of pranks. I told the 
hostler I would certainly break his neck if any accident 
befel me; but he reiterated his oft-told assertions of the 
animal’s tractability. Well, behold me mounted at last, 
and leading with shivering nerves the horse intended for 
Louisa. 1 rejoice that I met none of my friends in the 
street, for I feel very well assured that had any of them 


seen me, my appearance would have been carricatured for 
the town’s benefit. 





The ladies were completely accoutered for the ride; and 
as Louisa stepped over the pavement, I entirely forgot my 
aversion to horses. Her cheek was as red and as round 
fase lady’s ought to be, to be very beautiful, and her dark 
eye glanced with more life than a gazelle’s, for in it there 











and Caleraft the part of Salemenes, extremely well. 


was the light of mind. Iassisted her to mount; though 
I fear J made but a poor squire. At length all were 


ready, Off we started, Louisa and myself leading the 


wa . ~ 

A pretty woman who rides gracefully, is about the most 
enchanting sight in nature. Sir Walter understood thig 
truth fully, when he chose to introduce the inimitable Die 
Vernon on horseback. If there is any thing that wil] 
dispel misanthropy, and force you to admit there is some. 
poetry mingled with thé dry realities of life, it is the sight 
of a pretty woman on horseback. If there is any thing 
that will bring back on the heart, in all their original 
freshness, the star-lit dreams of boyhood, it is the sight 
of a pretty woman on horseback! It mukes the blood 
tingle in every vein. See her approach! What life in her 
eye! What freshness on her lip! What eloquence on her 
cheek! What grace in her action! How her soul seems to 
swell within her! Mark that smile! Her waving drapery! 
If I were a bachelor of forty, I would shun such sights 
as I would shun sin. It would never do to gaze with 
rapture in your eye, and hoplessness at your heart. These 
things are only for the young and the gallant. I am con- 
vinced that Charles the second was a man of taste, for he 
fell in love when he saw the pretty Miss Stewart on horse- 
back. 

I think there is some poetry in what I have just said, 
for I certainly did not experience it on the morning in 
question. I had not ridden three squares before I wished 
myself elsewhere. Every thing was ecstatic, save and 
excepting the miserable animal beneath me. I have al- 
ready stated that I hadno experience in horsemanship, and 
did not feel willing to establish a reputation in that way 


at the risk of a broken neck. My. horse trotted, if his . 


gait has a name in the vocabulary of the land’s language. 
And such a trot! At every step I was lifted, I cannot be 
petites as to distance, but it seemed to me at least a foot 
rom the saddle. EF was never so rejoiced in my life as 
when we reached the foot of the bill. I got a few min- 
utes to breathe freely in. I was in a complete trepidation, 
My nerves quavered like a penitent criminal’s. I was 
muttering thunder on the base animal’s head at every step 
of the distance we had passed; and had entirely lost my 
patience and amiability. 

regained comparative composure as we suffered our 
horses to walk up the hill. I enjoyed the conversation of 
my lively charmer, and thought she looked almost 


‘Too fair for worship—too divine for love.’ 


This seemed to recompense me for some of the distress 
I had previously felt; and I almost forgave the villainous 
beast. But as we approached the summit of the hill, my 
terrors eame back fully upon me. 

The time of probation came on; and my charger began 
his heathenish trot again. I heard Dick laugh behind me, 
and could attribute it to no other cause than my woe-be- 
getting motion. I felt mortified—I felt mad, and cut up 
the beast; but Jehu! what achange. I bounced about 
more terribly than before. I brought him back to his 
original gait, which, distressing as it was, was softness 
itself when compared to the other. My head began to 
ache—I ached all over. I wished for power to annihilate 
the wretched animal. I vowed vengeance on his owner, 
I thought of Mazeppa, and would willingly have exchan- 
ged situations with him. But these mental efforts afford- 
ed little palliation to physical pangs. I had got into 
a bad business, and I knew I must bear it to the end with 
as much philosophical fortitude and christian resignation 
as I could summon to my assistance. 

The desire to please Louisa, added much to my corpo- 
real sufferings. I knewthat a gawky-looking fellow on 
horseback appeared the most awkward of all created 
things. Well, then, te please her, I could not take the 
attitude my agony craved, but must sit erect; and look as 
dignified as possible. If I could have leaned forward, and 
hugged the beast with my knees, much of my pain would 
have been alleviated. But then the figure would have 
been any thing rather than respectable. Onward I rode, 
as straight as an arrow, and with a motion, quicker but as 
regular, as a Mississippi sawyer. I tried to smile, when 
conversing with my fair companion, but suspect it must 
have been a very satire on smiles. My words were dis- 
connected—my sentences murdered—and, occasionally, 
a rumbling sound, similar to that produced by striking the 
back of an individual engaged in conversation, would va- 
ry the monotony of my voice. 

We had proceded about a mile, along a tolerably level 
road, when a neat little cottage, embosomed in shrubbery 
and trees, attracted our attention. I had not obsefved a 
single object along the road, neither would I have seen 
this cottage, had not Louisa called my notice to it—my 
thoughts being wholly engrossed by the rickety motions 
of the animal I bestrode. Louisa complained of thirst, 
and proposed that we should stop for the purpose of pro- 
curing some water. I readily assented. To me any 
change was like Eden; and I would willingly have travel- 
ed on all fours rather than have ridden my beast any. fur- 
ther. We halted immediately in front of the dwelling; 
and I advanced a few paces, and asked a negro girl, who 
was watering some plants, for a glass of water, 

“TI hope you have had a pleasant ride,” said Dick, ad- 
dressing himself to me. 
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The wretch knows better, thought I; but I replied, 
“Very pleasant. How could it have been otherwise with 
sa. 

The appearance of the negro with a glass of beverage, 
clear as crystal, suspended our conversation. I reclined 
over the right side of the horse for the purpose of reaching 
the glass that the girl was bringing towards me. ‘At this 


perceived us, sprang out of the gate and barked. The 
vile beast beneath me took fright, leaped aside, and I was 
unhorsed! I fell, but-not alone. 1 involuntarily threw out 
both arms, and as I descended grasped the ne, wench 
around the neck and brought her to the ground with me. 
I was not hurt bodily, but my spirit was tormented beyond 
expression. I scrambled up hastily.’ It was well for my 
companion in misery that she belonged to the family she 
did, or herscull would inevitably have been fractured. As 
it was, she escaped injury. 

A countryman, who happened to be passing, caught 
the animal, and by the time I had regained my wits, was 
leading him towards me. As soon as it. was ascertained 
that no lives were lost, and no bones broken, my friend 
Dick made the most ludicrous spectacle of himself that 
Ihave ever witnessed. He roared out Justily with laugh- 
ter—peal succeeded peal, like the cannonading of a bat- 
jery—he shook from head to foot—his eyes were hid in the 
apraised rotundity of his cheek—and he looked altogether 
more like a disciple of the jolly god Pan, than any other 
person I haveseen. It is well known that laughter, like 
some other emotions that are expressed by the mouth, is 
ps ew Mary joined Dick, Louisa joined Mary, and 
even I, notwithstanding my mortification, joined Louisa, 
and a full chorus was the result. 


When this ie | operation had been tolerably 
well got through with, I prepared to remount. Never 
did I undertake a more reluctant bnsiness, with an air.of 
such decided non chalance. The fact was, I was begin- 
ning to feel reckless as to consequences; and awaited 
with a consolatory degree of courage the unfolding of e- 
vents. We recommenced our ride, talking of, and laugh- 
ing at, my misfortune. Dick relieved himself of a great 
deal of humor at my expense, and to the infinite gratifica- 
tion of the ladies. I knew it was the best way to join in, 
and at least appear to enjoy, the merriment; and therefore, 
did not make any show of displeasure. My bosom was 
like @ cavern in the interior of Stromboli, when the weight 
of surrounding matter prevents the bursting out of the 
flames, but where the fire rages most violently. 

We had not proceeded more than an hundred yards from 
the scene of my disaster, when Louisa proposed a gallop, 
and cut up her horse accordingly. I would have preferred 
any thing else, just at that moment, for I was sore allover, 
and felt rather too much shattered for such quick action. 
But Louisa wished it, and when a lady wishes any thing 
it is not the business of a gentleman to show controversy. 
Gallantry pricked me on,and I whipped my crazy beast. Off 
he started, on the most torturous of all his eligible gaits. 
The first few leaps the beast took, caused the fire to flash 
in my eyes:—a few more strides, and tears extinguished 
the fire. He did not move as rapidly as Louisa’s horse. 1 
was tormented to death, and in the agony of the moment 
I slashed him over the head. This produced the desired 
effect, and in an anstant [ was opposite Louisa. But 
we did not remain at parallels for more than an instant. 
All the satanic spirit of the animal was aroused, and I 
soon had an unobstructed road before me. Dick called on 
me to stop—but there were no periods at hand. Onward 
the beast bounded with hfe and death both in his speed: 

My condition was most: unenviable. At the rate the 
animal went, but one of two consequences could be rea- 
sonably apprehended—either my neck must be broken, for 
which I was not particularly desirous, or his must share 
the horrible fate, for which I was extremely anxious. I 
tried to stop him. I sawed his mouth with the bit, bet 
it was deserted by the sense of feeling. All my efforts 
but gave fresh cause for vengeance, and increased his 
speed. After I found that all my exertions to extin- 
guish his fire were ineffectual, I began to consult means 
for my own personal safety. A large mastiff dog sprang 
out into the road, and barked furiously; this was a new 
spur. The dog gave chase, but my Eclipse soon distanced 
him, and had the track without a competitor. Away, 
away, we went—the morning breeze felt like a sea-lash- 
ing gale, and the dust flew as if a young tornado were 
stirring it up. 

What a figure I must have cut! With my right hand I 
grasped the pommel of the saddle, and with the left I 
held fast to the beast’s mane. My body, which was bent 
like a bow, had an average elevation of sixty degrees. 
My coat tail pointed directly to the rising sun, and 
my feet, which had in the commencement of the race 
been forced out of the stirrups, were drawn up far above 
the line of grace. My thoughts were not then directed 
to attitudes or altitudes, being wholly intent on personal 
salvation and descents. A farm-house would appear a- 
head, and in an instant, was in the rear. Every thing seem- 
ed in motion. Fences, orchards, woods, fields, appeared 
aud disappeared with terrible rapidity. A tavern sign 
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lows. were about it. They shouted, but the sound did not 
reach me until I had passed some distance. All-I heard 
distinctly, was something about an express from Black- 
hawk to major Downing. 

I never was.as mad, and hope I never may be so much 
so again, in all my life. There wasa whirlpool within 
and a whirlwind without. _ I saw no possibility of reliev- 
ing my situation, neither had I any reason to expect that 
the beast would wear himself out in twenty miles. I be- 
gan to feel weak—my nerves were shattered to pieces, 
and my muscular energy was very much relaxed. I strove 
to fee] calm, but quietude was out of the question. There 
is no knowing where the animal’s sport would have ended, 
had not a hog befriended me. An old sow with a litter 
of pigs was in the road. ‘The animal, who was accus- 
tomed to consulting her pleasure in getting out. of the 
road, had made no calculation on the speed of my char- 
ger. Before she was aware of it, my gallant courser had 
struck her with both of his fore-feet.. He stumbled on his 
knees, and I made a glorious effort at ground-and Jofty 
tumbling. Headforemost I went, making a clear vault 
over the beast’s head, and landed in the midst of a group 
of young porkers. Happily forme, my skull was saved a 
crack, und my fall broken, by coming in contact with one 
of the grunting family,. The pig was killed, but 1 was 
saved. The horse scrambled up, and resumed his crazy 
race, before I could make an effort to arrest his progress. 
I got up as well as I might, and thanked the fates that the 
affair had caused but one death. 

Since then, concluded Frank, I have never periled my 
existence on horseback... J love the ladies; and am willing 
to undertake any thing within the limits of reason for 
their pleasure. I will fight for them—I will die for them 
—but if ever I compromise my vow, and trust my body 
on horseback for them again, may I be handed over to the 
furies. Nay, more, if I were engaged to the fairest woman 
on earth, and she required me to ride on horseback to the 
church with her,I would sacrifice her first,then rust away 
in celibacy, and at last die a hopeless and unwept bach- 
elor. 





MY MAIDEN SPEECH. 


BY A BRIEFLESS L. B. 





In a moment when the animus migrare was upon me, I 
quitted my native city, and turned my face towards the 
setting sun, to pursue a lawyer’s calling insome new spot 
of the interminable West. From my infancy, to the 
hour in which I started from the city of C———, I had 
been known throughout its limits; and during the first fif- 
teen years of my life, not very advantageously. As J 
grew up to man’s estate, the mischievous propensities of 
younger days, by degrees, but surely, wore off; and I at- 
tained the goal of my desire, my majority, a tolerably well 
favored, and, as regards morality, an unexceptionable 
man. Still not so surely wore off the impressions made 
upon the minds of the patriarchs of the community; who in- 
veterately remembered former encroachments on their 
early fruit; and bearing also in mind, that what’s bread in 
the bone sticksto the flesh, ‘a saw which they had heard 
in their youth, and could not forget in their age,) most 
sagely decided, that, as I had beena harum-scarum boy, 
no good could come out of me asa man. One lady, I re- 
member, who had only heard of me, when she saw me 
rise at a meeting of our Young Men’s Temperance Soci- 
ety, and as secretary thereof, read an elaborate report, ex- 
pressed great surprise; saying that she thought I was 
good for the gallows, or some equally honorable end.— 
And so I may be; for I took it into my head to go to sea 
once; and happened to leave the ship to which I was at- 
tached, but a few weeks before she and every soul on 
board went down in a hurricane in the gulf of Mexico. 
The lady thought, and probably with truth, that “the 
man who is born to be hanged, will never be drowned;” 
thereby placing me on a par with the fellow who happen- 
ed to be on the steam boat Tennessee, when she was sunk 
in the Mississippi, n 1822, who threw another man’s 
trunk overboard, and exclaiming—‘‘now, gallows, claim 
your own!” leaped after it—and was saved! But I am 
digressing. 

After practising a sign, as I heard a feeless brother 
chip say once; or in other words, having no less than four 
‘‘banners on the outward wall” for six months, without get- 
ting as many fees; I determined in a moment when the 
vision of a full practice, and prospective congressional 
honors danced before me, to migrate to some place where 
nobody knew me, and where I might take the field, equal 
in some respects, to the legal gladiators who throng that 
young region. I settled in the place from which I write; 
(I leave you to guess where it is;) and after tacking up a 
large sheet of tin, on which were the ominous words, 


TIMOTHY QUICK, 
_ ATTORNEY AT LAW, 


I commenced bobbing my head industriously at every 








new acquaintance, with that very equivocal sort of smile, 
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hove in sight; I was up to it ina minute. A dozen fel- 
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which might or might not mean, “‘if I ever eateh you, I’ll 
fleece you well!” Though this was continued as long as 
some cases in court, still no clients came. “I sat in my of- _ 
fice, like a fixture of the freehold, during the vacations of 
court; and when it was in session walked very fast to the 
courthouse with papers in my hand;—talked to the 
clerk and sheriff while there, with a very business-like 
menner; and walked back to my office faster than ever, as 
if a dozen clients were waiting for me; yet none appear- 
od. © But winter did:—-and winter is cold, and J must have 
fire; I could not have fire without wood; but E could not 
get wood without fees; fees could not be got without cli- 
ents;.and clients I had none; therefore, it was a plain 
case, I could have no fire! IfI had no fire, I could have 
no warmth; no warmth, no life; ergo, I must die! But I 
didn’t want to die. It is very unpleasant to die, and rather 
inconvenient; particularly to die of freezing. I have read 
that persons who die in that way, first go to sleep; and, 
as the Irishman. said, wake up and find themselves dead. 
This, no doubt, saves one a good deal of trouble; but if I 
must die while I’m asleep, let it be, for the comfort of the 
thing, ina good, warm bed. The transition will not be so 
uncomfortable from icy coldness to——but I am digres- 
sing again. 

It happened just at this time, that court sat. “Punctu-~ 
ally at the hour I was there. The thermometer was in 
the er of freezing point; so were my fingers and 
nose:—so I went to the courthouse to warm them at 
the expense of the county; determined that the people 
should keep me in fire in one way if not in another. The 
grand jury was called, eworn, and empanneled. 

Just before this, it had occurred to several individuals 
to apply to each other very liberally in the newspapers, 
the agreeable cognominates of nave, liar, and scoundrel; 
which, in the eye of our learned judge, was a high misde- 
meanor, an atrocious libel,—tending manifestly to a breach 
of the peace, and therefore a clear subject for the action of 
the grand jury; and being so, he, the said judge, did give 
strict charge to the aforesaid grand jury, that they should 
‘inquire, and due presentment make,” according to the 
tenor of their oath, of the aforementioned libellous ema- 
nations from the evil feelings of the several individuals a- 
bove referred to. Asin duty bound, the grand jury, ina 
few days, declared, in due form of law, by'certain papers 
whereon was written, “‘a true bill,” that five persons false- 
ly, wilfully, maliciously, and with force andarms, at the 
county aforesaid, had written and published, or caused to 
be written and published, false, wilful, and malicious li- 
bels! Among these, was the publisher of a newspaper, 
who was indicted for admitting into its columns the said 
libe}lous articles. 

I fondly imagined that now was the favoring moment, 
when my slumbering genius would be called forth, as the 
spark from the steel in friction; and that, by one effort, I 
should jump to the goal, which indiscriminate bobbings of 
the head, and numerous fast walks to and from the hall of 
justice, had failed toenable meto attain. So firm was m 
conviction that I should be called in as counsel, that 
read all six books contained of the law of libel; and with 
my knowledge, I felt my soul expand, with the rehersed 
eloquence and imagined triumph of my maiden speech. 

Mahomet was a wise man, though he was an arch im- 
postor. What has that to do with the matter in hand?— 
A great deal. Mahomet wanted the mountain to come to 
him; but the mountain would ’nt come; so Mohamet went 
tothe mountain; therefore, Mohamet was a wise man. J 
am awise man. Prove it. Why, I found that the afore- 
said libellers would not come to me, so I determined to go 
to the libellers; therefore Iam a wise man. In plain 
terms, I saw that there was no hope of my being retained 
as counsel]; therefore no hope of wood; therefore no hope 
of fire; therefore no hope of warmth; therefore die I must! 
But I said before I did’nt want to die. Howhelp it? By 
getting wood. But my plan was to volunteer my aid in 
defence of the publisher, and of course no fee could come 
from that:—yes, but my speech might cause me to be em- 
ployed in other cases, and then fees would come. The idea 
wascapital. It struck me with such force, that I forgot I 
had no fire, and posted off in great haste to offer myself, as 
if I feared that some one of the six hungry young barris- 
ters, who had lately been added to our roll, would get 
there before me. My proposal was politely accepted, I 
returned to my office. As I passed my sign, the gilt let- 
ters which blazoned forth the uneuphoneous appellative, 
seemed to have acquired a mystic luster, and to stand out 
with blazing light, like the hand writing at Belshazzar’s 
feast; as if they had not been weatherbeaten for three 
months, and looked at by three thousand people, more or 
less. Seated in my office, I wrapped my cloak, which, 
from its looks, one might suppose, had existed, like’a cus- 
tora, *‘time whereof the memory of man returneth not to 
the contrary,” close around me; spread out a folio volume 
of Bacon’s Abridgment; and began to pore over its huge 
pages, with an intensity which baffled all interruption. 

The next day the case was to be called, and my immor- 
tality to begin. That night, however, there was to be a 
ball; and some days before I had engaged to escort a young 
lady to.it, the luster of whose large, liquid eyes had some- 
what affected—— but I do not wish to put myself in the 
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confessional yet awhile; so I will conclude the sentence 
by informing you that I went tothe ball; danced till near 

ree o’clock im the morning; went to bed; dreamed all} 
night of jumping Jim Crow barefoot on a frozen pavement, 
under the window of the above named young lady; awoke 
and found my feet some distance outside of my solitary 
blanket; got up half asleep, exclaiming “‘gentlemen of 
the jury; blacked my boots; shaved with cold water, and 
@ razor something like a hand-saw; gave Mr. John Frost 
a breakfast off my fingers and ears; and took my own. 

* * * *” * 


I was in the courthouse. .The case of thestate vs. Na- 
thaniel Font was announced. It was. inquired of the 
state’s and the defendant’s attorneys, whether they were 
ready fortrial. Both answered affirmatively. The sher- 
iff proceeded to empannel the jury. While this necessary 
preliminary was in progress, I took occasion to glance 
around at the assembled concourse, which had been drawn 
together by the unusual] nature of the case. The court 
room was full. Some of the most respectable and venera- 
ble citizens of the place were present. I know not wheth- 
er any were attracted by the prospect of hearifig a new 
speaker; but I thought all eyes were turned on mé.— 
Whichever way I looked, I encountered the gaze of some 
one, who seemed disposed to look me down. . Here and 
there, I saw the cheering smile of a friend, as he silently 
nodded encouragement; but more frequently 1 caught the 
expression of contempt and incredulity which curled the 
lip of some Jess kindly disposed spectator. All this was 
inexplicable to me; for my great care and study had been 
‘to give no one cause for a moment’s ill-feeling towards me. 
I turned, dissatisfied, to the court and jury. I looked for 
some ray of favorable feeling in the countenances of the 
twelve good and lawful. men who were sworn the issue to 
try between the state and the defendant, and true verdict 
give according to evidence; but al] there was cold, unsmi- 

ing, and repulsive. The face of the judge too, seemed 
to have put on unwonted sternness. The members of the 
bar were seated at their desks, lolling in their cbairs, or 
listlessly scribbling, as if to scribble off the ennui of in- 
activity. I began to feel that indescribable sense of op- 
pression, which men, whose nerves have not become rigid, 
experience, when they have a secret consciousness that! 
some evil is impending. 

I was aroused by the judge’s order for the trial to pro- 
ceed. The evidence was very brief. None was necessa- 
ry except to establish the fact of publication, and the own- 
ership of the paper by my client. I had occasion; however, 
to put some questions in cross-examination. The moment} 
I opened my lips, the oppression I had before felt, return- 
ed with increased violence. My head began to ache in- 
tensely; and the symptoms of a distressing disease of the 
brain, to which I am hereditarily disposed, and which 
. wholly prostrates my energies, came on in an alarming de- 

gree. My blood appeared to be all rushing to. and set- 
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commisseration.. With the feeling of desperation which sandstones are thicker at the margins of the basins than 
survives hope, I raised myself to my full height, and clung |jat their centers, which could only obtain by supposing the: 
to the desk before me with an iron grasp, for a final effort. ||sand of which they are composed to ogisd been drifted 
My lips were parted to utter the words, ‘gentlemen of from their interior declivities. The coal be v are divided 
the jury.” I thought if I could succeed in speaking them, || into strata by ingrvening slate, from the thickness of a 
the spell would vanish, and I should triumph. But the wafer to several feet; an J 

anticipation was not realized. In vain I endeavoréd to||basin, presents the same phenomena. A ~ to these the 
shake off the paralyzing load! In vain I’ put my hand to fact that fifteen or twenty repetitions a t a rocks in 
my head, as if to wrench off the vice in which it seemed |j precisely the same order, are frequently _ Ps occur in 
to be enclosed! The pressure momentarily increased; the same basin; and then ask whether such order and har- 
till, when I strove to speak, my hearing was deadened; || mony could have resulted from accidental inundations, or 
my tongue clove to my mouth; my eyes grew visionless volcanic commotions! I desire the evidence as either 
and dim; court, jury, bar, audience, faded away as in air;|}could be frequently repeated at regular rg "* na un- 
my grasp relaxed; and I fell senseless and cold,—not,|\der precisely similar circumstances. Z ‘ac } is, no 
gentle reader, as you might suppose, on the court room |/Cause or causes have ever been named which are a equate 
floor, but on the floor of my own office; from my own||to the production of the shales and sandstones of a wage 
chair, in which I had fallen asleep, in consequence of the ||¢0al bed, leaving out all enquiry nen ~ =e ‘ the 
dissipation and fatigue of the ball of the previous night! coal itself,—and I challenge the geological world to pro. 
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each bed, at all points in the 


What I have written is, therefore, all fiction; and I have || duce the record of them. Am I asked for the causes! 





























tling in, my head. It was with the utmost difficulty I 
could articulate. My words were unconnected, and labo- 
riously uttered; and to crown the whole, the judge seem- 
ed disposed, by his questions and remarks, to make my em- 
barrassment more apparent. I felt that my hopes of suc- 
cess, fortune, and respectability were at stake; and I 
struggled terribly to throw off the load that hung upon me. 
I put my hand up to loosen my cravat; but the knot was 
hard, and could not be untied., I cut the strings of my 
vest, but no relief followed. I called for water, and drank, 
as a man dying of thirst; but more deadly became the 
stupefaction of my senses. I began to get cold; and 
thought that life was retreating from the extremities to its 
sjtadel, the heart. How deeply horrible were my sensa. 
tions at this moment, when the judge desired me to pro- 
ceed with the defence. I had studied for days and nights 
to build up a tower of argument for my client; and I be- 
lieved that what I had prepared with the most intense 
mental application 1 had ever exerted, was firm, consist- 
ent and unanswerable. The thought of being thus cut off, 
in the very moment of success, so patiently labored for, 
and so fondly anticipated, stung me to the soul, and revi- 
ved for a solitary moment my physica] energies; and 
when, a second time, the judge bade me proceed, I placed 
my hands firmly on the desk, and by a preternatural effort 
raised my body, which seemed to have become lead, and 
stood upon my feet. I faced the jury, and tried to discover 
some token of sympathy in my distress:—they looked as 
unconcerned and unfeeling as the pillars of the court 
house. Ina scarcely audible whisper, I repeated the 
opening formula—‘ May it please the court.”” The exer- 
tion was tremendous, and appeared to exhaust the ‘last 
breath of my body. Slowly, and with dreadful difficulty, 
as if an anvil rested on my breast, I gasped in another in- 
spiration. My mental energies were yet active; which 
added to the agony of my situation; for the body refused 
the control of the mind. Still my reluctance to abandon 
the hopes I had raised upon this speech, wrestled for su- 
premacy. I could not sacrifice wealth, honor, fame, 
while life remained. I thought I saw: the beloved faces 
of my father and sisters, bent upon me with an expression 
of engrossing anxiety. ‘The countenances of those who 
seemed to desire my failure, assumed an almost fiendish 








appearance of exultation; while not one eye beamed with 








H! then I answer, the different seasons of the year produced 
cas at beeps gaan ET. different rocks; and a repetition of years, a repetition of 
, Y the same rocks, and in the same order, and of the same 
a =~ || character, as nearly as the seasons resembled each other, 
ORIGINAL SCIENTIFIC ESSAYS. except in as far as the materials upon which they operat. 
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ittle reflection will satisfy every mind, 3@ 
Lr aan aeoe causes palo gpre the then infantile condition of 
BY W. BYRD POWELL, M.D. the earth’s surface, and aided by a tropical atmosphere, 





would produce the results which I have attributed to them. 
Many persons entertain the opinion that, unless it can|| Now I ask, whence came the coal? A bed of it thirty 


be shown that mineral coal is soluble in water or some || feet thick could not have been produced from vegetation 
analagous fluid, my theory, explanatory of the formation || under any circumstances in one season; and no one of 
of the various mineral coals, and other carbonaceous sub-||8ane mind can suppose a bed of it one inch thick to have 
stances, with theit accompanying sandstones, shales, iron || been injected between the shales or slates so as to covera 
stones, and clays, cannot be sustained; because it is sup- surface seventy-five miles long, and from five to ten wide. 
posed to rest upon such a supposition. The proposition||! infer, then, that it was a mineral deposit, from an 
to be true must be reversed. The mineral origin of all or||@queous solution. I know that each bed was placed where 
any of the coals, as well as the vegetable, is purely a||Wé find it in the short period of a few weeks, and if any 
matter of inference; but with reference to the former, it is || person can draw a more rational inference, after an exam- 
drawn from a concurrence of such a variety of facts, an- aaa ar + all the facts, than I have, I pledge myself to ac- 
alogies and relations, which my theory exposes, and upon ||¢ept of it. L q 

which it rests, as to be irresistible. Those who hearduay 2. In Hemlock valley , afew miles above Danville, Pa., 
lectures, will recollect my conclusions -relating to the||there is a bed of iron ore, a foot and:a half thick lining 
mineral origin of the coals, were not drawn from any the entire valley. It is so filled with univalve and bivalve 
thing which others or myself had discovered in or about|| Shells, as to require no additional lime, to flux it. Under- 
the coals in the abstract. They are, however, upon my || neath this bed of iron, is one of white sand, and super- 
system, in harmony with all the other phenomena of a|| imposing it, is a bed of shale. Now, can any oe en- 
coal formation, and can be explained by no other. Tol|tertain a doubt that these shells were kept above the sand 
place this matter more completely within the comprehen-|{ by the agitation of the contained water during the spring 
sion of my readers, I beg leave to introduce, for the pur-||8eason—that the iron was chemically deposited in them 
pose of illustration, two or three subjects which are uni-|| during the summer, when the menstruum became quiet, 


versally admitted upon grounds precisely similar. and reduced in quantity re that in the fall, oe 
No one doubts that the brain is essential to the per-|| imposing shale was deposited! Have we not in this for- 


formance of the mental! functions, and yet it has never mation a manifestation of the same laws which operated in 


been detected in any such operations. Is not the admis-|| the coal basins? 


sion, then, purely a mutter of inference, drawn fromfacts|| _3- The sulphur springs of Monroe and Greenbriar coun- 


and analogies which have, in every period of man’s his-|| ties, Virginia, are situated in a lias limestone formation. 
tory, ng “oan to hold a i ams with mental || The base of the hills, and of course the face of the valleys 


| functions and cerebral conditions, in which the springs originate, is shale; super-imposing it, 


The liver is universally admitted tobe the organ which||i8 @ bed of ilmestone, divided. into strata of various 
secretes bile. The cdentostan is purely a pal oe infer- thicknesses by others of shale, from the thickness of this 
ence, because no one has ever detected it in the elabora-|| Paper, to many inches, and even feet. Above this is an- 
tioe of this fluid. otber bed of shale, and then a stratum of limestone,— 
Every day gives evidence that we believe bones and then’shale, and lastly, sandstone. 
muscles can be manufactured out of beef and potatoes, If these shales and limestones were black, and asection 
and yet no one has seen the work going on. In this case|| of them exposed, as at the salt-sulphur springs, no person 
it will certainly be admitted that our belief is an inference |} ** the distance of a few feet, could decide that the mee 
merely from such premises as can produce this mental con- did not consist of coal and shale. The arrangement 0 
viction, and no other. the limestone, shale, and sandstone, is so er simi- 
Our chemists have discovefted, by analysis, the ele-||/ar to that which obtains in the coal basins, that I leave 
ments which compose bile, bones, and muscles, also beef <n who can, to attribute it to the agency of a differ- 
and potatoes; but because they cannot ‘synthetically take||e™t cause. ie 
the leer substances and ae bons the oo dé not||. 4. The great beds of transition limestone which exist 
doubt that they are produced by the complicated organiza- || !® the valley of Virginia and other places, repose on beds 


ion of imal laboratory. of slate of great magnitude. These beds of limestone, 
py, gach a gga ‘in hon from which I have inferred like the coal beds, are subdivided by intervening slates, 
the mineral origin of the various coals? and super-imposed by a large bed of it, and then by a 


1, Coal is found in basins which contained water at||!arger oneof sandstone. Similar beds, strata and order of 
the time when its shales and sandstones were formed.—||8¥Per-position, characterize also, the geolog ical series de- 
This is admitted by all parties; but that it was fresh in nominated Secondary and Tertiary. (I'he primitive rocks, 
every instance, I am not prepared to yield. If these||though similarly disposed of, will not command my atten- 
shales had been produced by an inundation, the coarsest ||tion at this time.) These transition, secondary, tertiary, 
would be at the inferior surface of the bed, and the finest || #4 lias limestones, are all admitted to be of mineral ori- 
at the superior; while the fact is, it is coarse at bottom||gim. and imperfectly crystalline in their structure. All 
and top, and fine in the centre, when the coal is absent;||°f them occur enveloped by slates and sandstones ins 
and when it is present, it gets coarser both ascending and || anner precisely similar to that rey occurs in the coal 
descending from the coal. The perfection of the vegeta-||asins. The relation, then, which the coal beds have 
ble.impressions contra-indicates commotion; and by its with their shales and sandstones is precisely analogous tv 
admission, no reason éan be given why the roof shales||that which exists between the limestones and their slates, 
should contain an abundance of them to the exclusion, al- and sandstones.* Can my readers require further evidence 
most, of the floor shales. to convince them, that the suit of causes which operated 
Ifthe supposition, that ‘the coal might have been in-|] fifteen, twenty, or more times in “y' coal mien were the 
jected between the shales, be at all pertinent, I beg leave||S#me which previously manifested t ox mighty infineses 
to ask why we might not expect to find it between the|j'? all the rock series that constitute t — 7 .ran: 
sandstones, the shale bed being present, or. between other Now, inasmuch as the peculiarities of the coal, shales, 
rocks in any series from the granite up! but whencecame|| #4 sandstones, and their frequent repetition in the — 
the coal, even under this highly strained supposition! —||'der, are positively incompatible with the known laws h 
The shale’ beds are sedimentary deposits, and they are inundations and other irregular commotions, and inasmuc 








thickest where the water must have been deepest. The 








* Shale is an imperfect or soft slate. 
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~Tadmit the fact, but suggest that the time is not far off, 
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sins present no phenomena, requiring the 
a codes) 5 law which was not exerted in other a 
al formations, particularly those above treated of, I con- 
elude from the universal admission,that like results require 
like causes to produce them, that the mineral coals 
were placed between their shales by the same laws that 
placed the limestones and iron stones in a similar situa- 
se 7 must now be evident that this view of the mineral 
coal formations, which is only a part of my theory of the 
rock formations in general, continues unshiaken by the 
quibbles which have been hurled at it; and, though we 
may never discover the menstruum in which the coal was 
held in solution, it will continue to stand in defiance of 
opposition, because it is the expression of nature’s laws - 
‘Although I have absolved myself from the necessity of 


dissolving mineral coal, or of showing the chemical char- | 


‘acter of the menstruum which held it in solution in the 
coal basins; yet, I am willing to meet the question as an 
abstract one. I grant that I know but little about it, but 
fally as much, I presume, as the advocates of the vegeta- 
ple theory do, about bituminous fermentation! 

Before I was called upon tosolve this difficulty, I ought to 
have been informed that the science of chemistry has done 
all which, in the nature of things, it can do. This has 
not been done, and I am left with the pleasing hope that 
the time will come, when more will be known about car- 
bon and other substances, than we are able to imagine as 

sible. 

But a short time has transpired since sir H. Davy dis- 
covered a number of substances to be compounds which, 
previously, were regarded as simple orelementary. And 
although we have been unable to prove carbon to be a 
compound, I have not @ shadow of doubt but that it is.— 
The facts which are staring usconstantly in the face,prove, 
tomy mind, that it must be either a compound substance 
or a soluble one; and that, too, in very simple menstrua. 

Alcohol or spirit of wine, having a specific gravity of 
1.3722, consists (in 100 parts) of carbon 52.337; hydrogen 
13.31, and oxygen 36.61. More than one half of this ex- 
ceedingly fluid substance iscarbon. This has been deter- 
mined by" chemical analysis; but chemical synthesis can 
no more manufacture alcohol out of these simple elements 
than it can bones and muscles out of beef and potatces. 

The most delicate and succulent plants, as well as the 
most ligneous and gross, contain carbon, which must have 
entered their circulation ina fluid state; but what the sol- 
yent was, we know not; and before I am required to give 
a chemical exposition of the menstruum, which I helieve’ 
once to have existed in the coal basins, we should un- 
derstand the nature of the carbonaceous solvents which 
are operating before our eyes. ee 

The sub-chloride of carbon is produced in the distilla- 
tion of green vitriol and nitre for the production of nitric 
acid. It isa solid crystaline body, soluble in alcohol and 
ether, and consists of chlorine 75 parts and carbon 25,— 
All other attempts to form it by any other means have 

iled. 
pr alcohol, naphtha, amber, bitumen and bitumi- 
hous coal are composed, mostly, of carbon, hydrogen, and 
oxygen, but in different proportions. Chemistry has de- 
termined this to be the fact, but nevertheless, it cannot 
produce either of them by & combination of these ele- 

ts. 

Th the island of Trinidad, there is. a bituminous Jake 
three miles in circumference. Different parts of it pre- 
sent different appearances: in one place the bitumen re- 
sembles some kinds of coal; its fracture is conchoidal, and 
it is so hard as to require a considerable blow to break it: 
in other places it is so soft that it can be cut with a knife; 
and in some places it is ‘perfectly fluid. 

Springs of petroleum or naphtha exist in this country 
and-other parts of the world. I presume my vegetable 
brethren will say that this is a vegetable product; but I 
think it is quite as rational to suppose that it is now form- 
ing by @ combination of its constituent elements. 

5 have said that. the opinion that mineral coal is of veg- 
etable origin, is an inference, merely: it is drawn from the 
following facts : 

1. Mineral coal and vegetable matter are composed of 
the same elements. 

2. The impressions of plants are found in the shales 
and sandstones, and sometimes in the coal. 

3. Ligneous forms are preserved so completely carbon- 
ized as to be perfect coal. : 

4, Vegetable matter, called peat, in some places, has 
accumulated in very considerable beds, and preserved from 
decomposition, either by its inherent qualities or those of 
the menstruum in which it grows. : 

Much has been said about the extraordinary growth of, 
vegetation at the time the coal formations were progress- 
ing. .Many parts of the earth’s surface possess a soil and 
an atmosphere, at this time, as favorable to vegetation as 
can rationally be supposed to have existed at the time al- 
luded to. hy, then, have we not an equal vegetation! 





when it will be regarded as an effect of the abundant ma- 








terials for vegetable growth, which existed about tie coal 
lakes, and not as the cause of the coal. ty 

The vegetable theory of mineral ‘coal I am certain, can- 
not be sustained; but I will grant it for the purpose of ask- 
ing whether the admission can account for the presence of 
the shales and sandstones,and for their frequent repetition 
in the same basin! The only answer that.can be givenis, 
that with the admission, the difficulties do not begin to 
yield, ‘The great principles in geological physiology still 
continue undiscovered, and the most interesting facts un- 
explained. : 


————————— 
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Mrs. Fanny Kemere Burter.—The forthcoming 
book of this lady--whieh, by the way, has heen forth- 
coming for several months—is exciting considerable sen- 
sation eastward. Some of the editors have got sheets of 
it, by hook or crook; and are serving it up in dainty mor- 
sels for the excited palates of their readers, The publish- 
ers of the said book have come out in the U. 8. Gazette, 
and held the rod in terrorem over the heads of any of the 
fraternity, who shall give to the world any further ex- 
cerpts before the work is issued by them. We haye read 
some of the extracts, said to be genuine, and are of opin- 
ion, that if they are fuir specimens, the cook will not ef- 
fect any miracles. They show an effort at-glibness, pi- 
quancy and sketchiness, with a free intermixture of en- 
nui which will bring the shadows té a bright eye as soo 


will be a very harmless one. 

There has been a good deal of very ridiculous capering 
among our eastern brethren about Mrs. Butler and her 
father. When the lady was Miss Fanny, some editors ex- 
perienced a complete paralysis of their common sense 
whenever they approached her vicinity, and forthwith 
proceeded to rave and rant in a most sickening and ful- 
some manner about her transcendant powers, mental and 
personal. Never were lunatics more sadly bedeviled by 
unearthly phantoms than these poor wretches; and the 
wonder now is, how they contrived to escape those conve- 
nient public buildings in which lunacy is treated secundum 
artem, On the other hand, there were not wanting Na- 
thaniels, who questioned whether any good thing could 
possibly come out of the fair Nazarene. These gentie- 
men were not so frantic as the others, but they manifested 
aberrations of taste, which were scarcely more reconci- 
lable with a clarified condition of intellect. They would 
not admit that herstyle of acting was a superior one; 
the descendant of the Siddons was no very extraordinary 
phenomenon. 

Out here in the wide West, where we were never bles- 
sed with the corporeal presence of the semi-divinity, we 
looked on the capers cut eastward, and enjoyed them ex- 
ceedingly. And our opinion is, that both parties must, 
by this time, or very soon will, look like a certain descrip- 
tion of dogs, who carry their noses near the earth, and 
whose tails donot curl over their backs. 





Procress or Rerinement.—The systems of educa- 
cation, lyceums and other institutions, are certainly push- 
ing the cause of refinement a-head most gloriously in the 
good old bay-state. It is most astonishing how very gal- 
lant the natives of that part of the world are becoming. 
If Burke were alive he would congratulate the world on 
the revivification of the spirit of chivalry. As an ev- 
idence, imaddition to the many which have recéntly been 
given of the assertions we have made, we will state, that 
at a ballin Sadbury, on Newyear’s night, a hundred la- 
dies and gentlemen were collected together, and enjoying 
themselves after the manner common on such, occasions. 
Six gentlemen from Framingham drove up in a sleigh, 
and entered sans ceremonie into the midst of tite festivi- 
ties. They were soon ordered out by the managers, and 
left the place. They returned,’armed with clubs, and 
made a furious assault on the company, ia a way which 
would-have glorified a river village in the West in the 
good old days of Mike Fink and his worthy associates. 
The ladies fled—their gallants fought gallantly for a while 
—and, at length, gave way before the enemy, effecting 
escapes the most precipitate, through doors and windaws, 








For the chemical analysis which I have given, see Dr. Ure. 


and leaving the six Framingham heroes masters of the 
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spot. The principal musician was badly maimed, and sev- 
eral others severely injured. 

‘What deserves the, especial admiration of our western 
chivalry is, the'circumstance of half a hundred gallants 
suffering their ladies to run off alone and then speedily 
following with their own shanks, from half a dozen as- 
sailants. We do not know how such gallants take ‘“dowh 
east,” but this much we can tell, that such gallantry would 
not take with the ladies of the “fur West;” who prefer 
getlemen with courage enough to defend them from the 
assaults of brutes, to those whose instincts of self-preser- 


vation are so great as to suggest flight in the presence of 
difficulties, 





Tue Wearner,—For the last two or three weeks we 
have had weather which would not have been a marvel 
in April. Furs have been discarded—cloaks hung.up—. 
fires shunned—and our good citizens walk as leisurely 
along as become denizens of this section of the repub- 
lic. We are not naturalists, and cant pretend to deter- 
mine whether a@ country friend meant to hoax us or not 
when he told us, that the other day he sama black snake 
cocking his eye up at the sun, as he supposes for the pur- 
pose of determining whether it was near enough the equa- 
tor to render a relinquishment of winter quarters safe. 
Be that as it may, we know that if the snow were only 
as deep as the mud in our roads we would make an effort 
at participating in the glories of a sleigh ride. We have 
not had one half inch of snow in Cincinnati this winter; 
and but one opportunity at skating, which we took advan- 


n ‘ ae 
as any work we re. sequiidted with. | ‘The ppogdction se Ly way becoming the dignity of the occupants 


The editors eastward are apologizing to their patrons 
for want of matter, by saying that the cold cramped their 
fingers and froze up the fountains of thought. Mercury 
has been freezing—in fine, every thing that cold weather 
could congeal has indicated it to be very intense. Boreas 
has been partial; he has cut us, and been cutting them. 





Newyork Mirror.—For the beautiful piece of music, 
which appears in the present number of our paper, we 
are indebted to the last plate number of this elegant and 
very ably conducted work. 








Mecnanics’ InstituTe.—Dr. Powell will lécture this 
evening at seven o’clock, on mineral coal. The public 
are respectfully invited to attend. 





BUCKEYE CELEBRATION. 


At a meeting of the native citizens of Ohio, on 
24th of January, 1835, at the Cincinnati Commercial Ex. 
change, Mr. H. E. Spencer was called to the chair, and 
Mr. R. A. Whetstone appointed secretary. The object 
of the meeting having been stated, it was unanimously 
resolved, that, in accordance with the resolutions passed 
at the celebration on the 26th December, 1833, the ap- 
proaching 7th of April be celebrated as the anniversary 
of the settlement of Ohio in 1788, by our pioneer fathers. 

On motion, it was resolved, that a committee of twen- 
ty-five. from the Miami valley be appointed, fourteen of 
which shall be selected from the city, a majority of whom 
shall constitute a quorum to do business; that this com- 
mittee be invested with plenary power to make al! neces- 
sary arrangements. 

On motion, resolved, that a committee of five persons 
be appointed to nominate the above committee of arrange- 
ments, and report the same to a called meeting of Buck- 
eyes any time within two weeks. Messieurs Riddle, Cor- 
ry, Reeder, Graham, and McLean were appointed the 


said committee. H.E. Spencer, chairman 
R, A. Wuerstone; Secretary. , , 





AGENCY. 


Having been repeatedly solicited to send an agent, au- 
thorized to receive subscriptions and payments for the 
Mirror, into Tennessee and Alabama, we have determined 
to do so, and wish to employ a gentlemanly individual to 
make a tour South for us this.winter. As we have no 
person whatever out upon such business for our establish- 
ment, a good solicitor would doubtless find the situation 
very profitable. ‘Terms made known on application. 

Cincinnati, January, 1835. Sureve & Gatracurr. 
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MARRIAGES. 
In Hamilton county, on the 2ist ult., by the Rev. Dan- 

















iel Hayden, Mr, William Baxter of. Pleasant Ridge. t 
Miss Sarah M, Patterson, late of Cincifnati. aly 
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THE SILENT FAREWELL. 


A BALLAD—WRITTEN EXPRESSLY FOR THE NEW-YORK MIRROR, BY T. POWER—MUSIC COMPOSED AND ARRANGED BY JAMES G. MAEDER.—COPYRIGHT SECURED, 


Amoroso con expressione. 





| reenmarcemenn, 
—_——————_ 


—_— 


Oh! say net so soon *tis the moment te part, That a9 matted can give but a tear, That fancy alone must recall in the heart, 


The whis- of friend- so 
frien: nen = 


soft on the ear! When lips cannot utter the anguish we’d tell, Our ports most keenly, the silent teen the silent farewell, 


feel m 
Our hearts —_ 








keenly, the silent farewell, Farewell, farewell, the silent farewell! 





~ i ‘ ~ 
is 
2d— on the waters that part us, may rise, 
rdark forms on the breast of the deep, 
N 


ever come to o’ershadow the eyes | 
The sunshine of 7s each dark form shall aapek, } 
t 1. 






3d—Far, far be the day ere a throb of this heart 
Shall cease its emotion fer friendship so true; 
And, erea kind wish from the soul should depart, 
I°d bid to this life and its changes $ 
Long, long may the in this bosom still dwell, 
And frien ship revive the last silent farewell, 








o 
Now quiet and gentle as infancy’s sleep: 
And wake the kind thoughts of the silent farewe 
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THE MINIATURE. 





BY GEORGE FP. MORRIS, ESQ. 





William was holding in his hand, 
The likeness of his wife; 

*T was drawn by some enchanted wand, 
It seemed so much like life. 


He almost thought it spoke—he gaz’d 
Upon the picture still, 

And was delighted and amaz’d, 
To view the painter’s skill. 


‘This picture is just like thee, Jane, 
*Tis drawn to nature true; 

I’ve kissed it o’er and o’er again, 
It is so much like you.” 


‘¢And has it kissed thee back, my dear?” 
«Ah, no, my love,”’ said he; 

“Then, William, it is very clear 
It is not all like me.”—Ni 


‘ewyork Mirror. 
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OUR ABIDING-PLACE. 
When we cast our eye upon the countless ‘multitude of 
youth who are daily sporting in the sunshine of levity, 
and feasting upon the luxuries and vanities of this sublu- 


nary existence, we are ready to enquire, is this their 


“continuing city!” When we behold the female, gay 


with the bloom of youth, and arrayed in the costly habili- 


ments of earthly grandeur, gliding with cheerful coun- 
tenance and noiseless step, through the giddy mazes of 
the dance, we are anxious to know ifone reflection is ever 
directed to that bright world, beyond the grave. The 
youth of both sexes are so generally addicted to the 
concerns of the present life, that death—pale and sickly 
death, seldom occupies a passing thought. Think not, 
O, youth! that your days will continue forever, while 
surrounding objects daily fade, and wither, and die.— 
While you this day sport and revel, and mingle in the 
scenes of a busy world, death may be extending toward 
you his icy hand. To day your cheek may warm 
with the glow of youth—your eye burn and sparkle with 
intelligence—your limbs may possess the vigor and ac- 
tivity of the antelope, as he bounds from cliff to crag.— 
To-morrow, the glow upon your cheek may be displaced 








ent 





—_—_—_—_—_—_ 
| your limbs cold, and stiff, and straightened for the grave. 
’Tis with the rapidity of the lightning’s flash, that death 
can work. Then let us be prepared for every change— 
let our thoughts be engaged by objects beyond the vision 
of mortal man, and thus be ready to meet undismayed, 
that great change, which is the lot of all. W.F. T. 





THE MOON. 


An astronomer at Viviers has for some time been occupi- 
ed, ininvestigations on this subject. He states, among other 
|results, that under lunar: influence the barometer rises 
from the period when the moon is at 135 degrees from the 
meridian, towards the east, to the period when, having 
passed the meridian, it has retrograded as far as 90 de- 
grees towards the west;—that according to these obser- 
vations, the moon weakens the barometrical pressure, s0 
that the atmosphere would be much heavier, if the moon 
did not exist. The following are some further observa- 
tions in relation to this subject. During the last 20 years, 
the number of wet days at the new moon, 78; at the first 

uarter, 88; at full moon, 82; at the last quarter, 65; at 

e nearest distance to the moon, 96; at the greatest dis- 
tance from it, 84. 











by the pallid hue of death—your eye may be closed—and 





